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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Tpie  suitability  of  the  land  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  for  Land  suited 

.for  pastoral 

pastoral  pursuits  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  leading  the  infant  pm-juits. 
Colony  to  take  its  first  step  on  the  path  of  commercial  progress ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  at  this  distance  of  time  how  steadily 
some  of  the  settlers,  in  the  face  of  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulty  of  transport  which  existed  a  century  ago,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  at  their  disposal.  The  importation  of 
valuable  specimens  of  sheep  from  England  or  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  steam,  was  at  all  times  attended 
with  great  risk,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  many  of  these 
costly  animals  died  during  the  tedious  voyage.  These  enterprises 
were,  however,  on  the  whole  successful,  and  thus  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  colonists  surely,  if  at  first  slowly,  increased  and 
multiplied. 

By  the  year  1795,  Captain  Macarthur,  one  of  the  first  promo-  Captain 

^  Macarthur 

ters  of  sheep-breedinsc  in  New  South  Wales,  had  accumulated  a  promotes 

"  wool-growing:, 
flock  of  1,000,  which  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  gradually 

increased  in  value,  until,  as  recorded  by  an  entry  in  his  journal  ten 
years  later,  the  market  price  of  a  fat  wether  had  risen  to  £5.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  natural  increase  of  his  flocks,  Macarthur  sought 
to  improve  the  quality  of  his  fleeces,  by  which  means  he  could  see 
opening  before  him  the  promise  of  great  wealth,  and  the  prospect 
of  establishing  important  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain. 
With  these  ends  in  view,  he  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  at  great  cost  and  trouble,  a  number  of  superior  rams  and 
ewes.  A  happy  circumstance  occurred  which  favoured  his  enter- 
prise ;  for  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  possession  of  three 
rams  and  five  ewes  of  very  fine  Spanish  breed,  which  had  been 
presented  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Dutch  Government.  These 
animals,  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-nine  purchased  at  the  Cape, 
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Improvement 
o£  the  flocks. 


ari-ivecl  in  Sydney  in  1797,  and  were  disposed  of  to  various 
breeders.  Witli  the  exception  of  Macarthm-,  however,  those  who 
had  secured  sheep  of  the  superior  breed  made  no  attempt  to 
follow  up  the  advantage,  being  probably  amply  satisfied  with  the 
larger  gains  from  the  sale  of  an  increased  number  of  animals. 
Macartliur,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  little  of  present  profits, 
and  still  less  of  breeding  entirely  for  human  consumption.  He 
attentively  watched  the  results  of  crossing  liis  imported  rams  with 
the  old  stock,  and  by  systematically  selecting  the  finer  ewes  which 
were  the  offspring,  for  further  mingling  with  the  sires,  he  gradually 
improved  the  sti'ain,  and  in  a  few  years  obtained  fleeces  of  very 
fine  texture  which  met  with  the  ready  appreciation  of  English 
manufacturers.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Macartliur  was  not  the 
first  to  introduce  merino  sheep  into  Australia  ;  but  v/hetlier  this 
be  so  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  prove  that  the  production  of  fine  wool 
could  be  made  a  profita,ble  industry  in  this  Colony. 


Spain  formerly 
chief  wool- 


Trade  opened 
with  Great 
Britain. 


Prior  to  the  present  century  the  production  of  the  finest  wool 
had  been  confined  chiefly  to  Spain,  and  ■woollen  manufactures 
were  necessarily  carried  on  in  England  upon  a  somewhat  limited 
scale,  which  was  not  likely  to  improve  in  face  of  certain  restric- 
tions the  operatives  endeavoured  to  place  upon  their  employers. 
These  men,  in  support  of  their  contention  that  the  woollen 
trade  could  not  be  expanded,  on  account  of  the  limited  supply 
of  the  raw  material,  argued  that  fine  wool  was  ^obtainable  only 
in  Spain;  and  it  was  at  this  favourable  period  that  Macartliur 
arrived  in  England  with  specimens  of  the  wool  obtained  from  his 
finest  sheep,  conclusively  proving  the  capabilities  of  Australia  as 

wool-producing  country.  In  this  way  he  opened  up  a  small 
trade  with  English  manufacturers,  which,  as  Australasian  wool  rose 
in  public  estimation,  gradually  increased  until  it  reached  its  pre- 
sent enormous  dimensions.  During  his  ^■isit  to  England,  Macartliur 
purchased  an  additional  stock  of  ten  rams  and  ewes  of  the  noted 
Spanish  breed,  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  those  which  in  1797  he 
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liad  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  These  sheep  were 
purcliased  by  Lieut.  Waterhouse  at  the  Cape,  and  some  of  them 
after  their  arrival  in  Sydney  were  sold  to  Captain  Macarthur, 
others  were  sold  to  Captain  Cox  and  the  E,ev.  Samuel  Marsden. 
The  remainder  Lieut.  Waterhouse  reserved  to  himself  for  breeding 
purposes.  That  these  animals  were  the  finest  obtainable  in 
Europe  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  they  also  had  formed 
portion  of  a  present  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  Geoi'ge  IIL 
Thus  did  Macarthur,  after  his  return  to  New  South  Wales, 
patiently  continue  for  many  years  the  process  of  selection,  with 
such  success,  that  in  1858,  when  his  flock  was  finally  dispersed, 
it  was  estimated  that  his  superior  ewes  numbered  fully  1,000. 
Victoria  secured  a  considerable  portion  of  Macarthur's  flock,  and 
the  process  of  breeding  proceeded  simultaneously  in  that  and  other 
adjacent  Colonies. 

Although  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  finer  sheep  was  importation 
°  of  sheep. 

satisfactory,  the  importation  of  superior  stock  was  not  discontinued, 

and  the  stock  of  the  Colonies  was  augmented  in  1823  and  1825 

by  the  further  introduction  of  Spanish  sheep.  Sheep-breeding 

was  about  this  period  commenced  in  the  Mudgee  district,  and  the 

climate  of  that  region  has  produced  a  still  more  favourable  result 

upon  the  quality  of  the  fleeces  than  any  other  part  of  the  Colony, 

and  it  is  thence  that  the  finest  merinos  are  now  procured.   Numbers  Texture  of  w 

of  high-class  merinos  are  also  annually  received  from  Tasmania 

for  stud  purposes.    As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  climate 

of  Australia  has  in  some  respects  changed  the  character  of  the 

Spanish  fleece.    The  wool  has  become  softer  and  more  elastic,  and 

while  having  diminished  in  density  it  has  increased  in  length,  so 

that  the  weight  of  the  fleece  has  only  slightly  altered.  The 

quality  of  the  wool  has  thus  on  the  whole  improved  under  the 

beneficial  influence  of  the  climate,  and  if  no  further  enhancement 

in  its  value  can  be  reasonably  hoped  for,  there  is  at  least  ev-ery 

reason  to  believe  that  Australasian  wool  will  maintain  its  present 

high  standard  of  excellence. 
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Number  of  sheep  The  following  table,  sliowinff  the  numbers  at  the  close  of  each 
m  New  Kouth  .  ° 

Wales.  year  since  the  separation  of  Queensland,  illustrates  the  progress 

of  sheep-breeding  : — 

Progress  of  Sheep-breeding. 


Year. 

Number. 

j  Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

1860 

6,119,163 

1871 

16,278,097 

1882 

36,114,814 

1861 

5,615,034 

1872 

17,566,048 

1883 

37,915,510 

1862 

6,145,651 

1873 

18,990,595 

1884 

31,660,321 

1863 

7,790,969 

1874 

22,797,416 

1885 

37  8''0  906 

1864 

8,271,520 

1875 

25,353,924 

1886 

39,169,304 

1865 

8,132,511 

1876 

25,269,755 

1887 

46,965,152 

•  1866 

11,562,155 

1877 

21,521,662 

1888 

46,503,469 

1867 

13,909,574 

1878 

25,479,484 

1889 

50,106,768 

1868 

15,080,625 

1879 

30,062,910 

1890 

55,986,431 

1869 

14,989,923 

1880 

35,398,121 

1891 

61,831,416 

1870 

16,308,585 

1881 

36,591,946 

Anmiai  increase.     The  ratio  of  annual  increase  for  tlie  whole  period  is  7-8  per  cent. 

Divided  into  three  periods  the  ratios  are — 

1860-70  annual  increase  10 '3  percent. 
1870-80     „         „  8-1 
1880-91     ,,         „        5-2  ,, 

Natural  law  Tlie  Operation  of  the  natural  law  regulating  the  increase  of 

of  increase.  .         .        , i    ,  ,  i         , •      p  •  .  . 

species,  VIZ. — that  tlie  ratio  ot  increase  is  inversely  as  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  individuals — is  observable  in  these  figures,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  rate  of  increase  to  decline  as  the  numbers 
advance  is  clear  enough. 

Causes  modify-       It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  actual  loss  of  sheep  from 

ing-  rate  of    '  i      ■  i 

increase.  drought  and  failure  of  grass,  but  an  approximation  can  be  made 

as  to  the  number  of  stock  in  the  Colony  less  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  seasons  all  been  propitious.  Thus  the 
following  table  shows  ohe  expected  increase  of  sheep  after  all 
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causes  of  natural  decrease  are  allowed  foi-,  the  actual  increase  or 

decrease  during  each  year,  and  the  loss  which  may  be  attriliutable 

to  the  season.    Under  this  last  head  are  included  not  only  the 

sheep  wliich  actually  died,  but  also  the  expected  increase  from 

lambing  which  was  not  realized.    Out  of  the  eighteen  years  over 

which  the  information  extends  nine  years  only  showed  no  loss,  or 

loss  so  slight  as  to  be  inappreciable.     On  the  other  hand,  five 

seasons  of  oppo.site  character  were  experienced  in  which  not  only  ^g^^^*  °*  "^^'^ 

was  there  no  increase,  but  an  actual  decrease,  on  tlie  numbers  of 

the  23revious  year,  ranging  from  84,000  in  1876  to  6,255,000  in 

1884.    The  loss  on  the  year  last  named  reached  the  enormous 

total  of  8,138,000,  a  number  larger  even  than  the  total  of  the 

flocks  in  some  of  the  colonies  of  the  group  : — 

Loss  of  Sheep  through  Drought  and  kindred  causes. 


Year. 

Expected  increase, 
alloM  iiiR-  for  all  causes 
of  natural  decrease. 

Actual  increase 
or  decrease. 

Loss  throu;.;h  Seasons. 

1874 

3,807,000 

3,807,000 

+ 

1875 

2,556,000 

2,556,000 

+ 

1876 

1,915,000 

*  84,000 

1,999,000 

1877 

1,802,000 

*  3,748,000 

5,550,000 

1878 

3,958,000 

3,958,000 

t 

1879 

4,583,000 

4,583,000 

t 

1880 

6,335,000 

5,335  000 

+ 

1881 

2,947,000 

1,194,000 

1,753,000- 

1882 

1,797,000 

*  477,000 

2,274,000 

1883 

3,193,000 

1,801,000 

1,392,000 

1884 

1,883,000 

*  6,255,000 

8,1.38,000 

1885 

6,160,000 

6,160,000 

t 

1886 

3,409,000 

1,348,000 

2,001,000 

1887 

7,796,000 

7,796,000 

t 

1888 

2,435,000 

*  462,000 

2,897,000 

1889 

5,.339,000 

3,603,000 

1,736,000 

1890 

5,880,000 

5,880,000 

t 

1891 

5,845,000 

5,845,000 

+ 

*  Decrease  diiring  the  year.      t  No  loss,  or,  if  anj',  very  slight. 


After  allowing  for  the  causes  which  naturally  impede  the  Requirements 

of  other  colonies 

increase  of  the  flocks  of  the  Colony,  the  demands  of  the  slaughter-  check  increase, 
yard,  the  requirements  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  the 
deatlis  occurring  from  other  causes  than  drought,  it  will  be  found 
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Export  and 
import  of  sheep. 


Local  demand 
formerly  small. 


that  the  rate  of  increase  in  any  year  shouhl  be  ahout  20  per  cent., 
so  that  the  flocks  of  the  Colony  would  increase  two-fold  in  about 
four  years.  Actual  experience  shows  that  such  rate  of  increase 
was  only  approached  once  since  the  year  1861.  During  the  period 
of  five  years  from  1861  to  1866  there  was  a  two-fold  increase;  the 
flocks  of  the  Colony  were  again  doubled  in  the  eight  years  from 
1866  to  1874  and  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1874  to  1887.  How 
many  sheep  could  be  sustained  by  the  Colony  under  a  system  of 
artificial  feeding  and  watering  may  hereafter  become  a  question  of 
national  interest,  but  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  even  with  a 
continuation  of  fair  seasons  it  would  be  impossible,  under  the 
present  mode  of  depasturing  stock,  for  the  Colony  to  support  forany 
number  of  years  an  increase  of  sheep  similar  to  the  record  of  even 
1891,  as  in  six  years'  time  the  flocks  would  number  120,000,000,  a 
total  nearly  as  large  as  that  noAv  found  in  all  Australasia. 

The  export  and  import  of  sheep  during  the  ten  jea.vs,  1882- 
1891,  is  shown  in  the  followino-  table  : — • 


Year. 

Exported. 

Imported . 

Year. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

856,190 
1,006,227 
1,942,204 
1,237,155 
1,247,514 

207,538 
205,558 
404,371 
1,134,439 
288,225 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

1,218,504 
2,  .327, 406 
1,217,325 
2,987,902 
1,615,964 

864,313 
254,018 
832,565 
598,077 
663,044 

Stijck-carrvinu; 
capacity  of 
Colonj-. 


The  local  demand  for  sheep  for  consumption  was,  until  recent 
years,  so  small  compared  with  the  supply  as  not  to  appreciably 
affect  the  increase  of  the  flocks  of  the  Colony.  Such,  however,  is 
not  now  the  case,  and  the  annual  demand  for  slaughtering  pur- 
poses is  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  sheep  depastured,  and 
is,  therefore,  equal  to  three-sevenths  of  the  annual  cast. 

The  stock-carrying  capabilities  of  the  Colony  ai'e  very  diflScult 
to  estimate,  as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  yet 
in  its  natural  state.  Improvements,  such  as  a  better  system  of 
water  conservation  and  irrigation,  an  intelligent  extension  of  the 
salt-bush,  cotton-bush,  and  other  drought-resisting  shrubs  and 
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natural  grasses,  and  the  cultivation  of  artificial  fodder,  ai-e 
gTadually  being  effected,  and  will  indefinitely  extend  the  capacity 
of  the  Colony  for  supporting  stock  of  all  descriptions. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Austral-  Numhei- of  sheep 

ifTOfM  in  each  colony. 

asian  colonies  at  the  end  or  1891,  and  the  proportion  owned  by 
each  colony  : — 


Colonj'. 


No.  of  Sheep. 


Proportion 
of  each  Colony  to 
total  Australasia. 


New  South  Wales  

01,831,416 

49-7 

Victoria   

12,928,148 

10-4 

Queensland  

20,289,633 

16-3 

South  Australia  

7,646,239 

6-1 

Western  Australia  

1,962,212 

1-6 

Tasmania  ,  

1,664,118 

1'3 

New  Zealand  

18,128,186 

14-6 

Australasia  

124,449,952 

100-00 

It  will  be  seen  that  New  South  Wales  stands  first  of  all  the  Colony  stands 

,      .  first  as  sheep- 

colonies  as  a  sheep-breedmg  country,  both  as  regards  the  number  breeder. 

of  its  flocks,  and  the  number  of  sheep  depastured  per  unit  of  area. 

But  whilst  Victoria  has  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  its  natural 

capabilities  in  this  particular  direction,  a  considerable  proportion 

of  its  area  being  now  devoted  to  agriculture,  New  South  Wales  has 

not  yet  approached  these  limits.    In  Queensland,  as  in  South 

Australia,  sheep-breeding  does  not  absorb  the  attention  of  pastoral- 

ists  to  the  same  extent  that  it  does  in  New  South  Wales.  The 

former  colony  is  more  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  ;  whilst  in  Certain  colonics 

o  >  adapted  for 

the  southern  and  more  settled  districts  of  South  Australia  greater 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  its  northern  terri- 
toiy,  like  tliat  of  Queensland,  being  more  adapted  by  nature  to 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses.  Western  Australia  is  at  present 
in  the  early  stage  of  its  colonisation ;  much  of  its  area  is  still 
unknown,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  estimate  its  future  as 
a  sheep-breeding  country.  It  may,  however,  be  surmised  that  the 
southern  portion  of  its  immense  territory  will,  in  time  to  come, 
be  stocked  with  sheep,  whilst  the  northern  portion  will  probably 
be  found  more  suitable  for  the  l)reeding  of  cattle  and  hoi'ses,  on 
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account  of  its  resemblance  to  portions  of  Queensland  and  the 
northern  territory  of  Soutli  Australia  situated  under  the  same 
latitude.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  cattle-breeding  would 
occupy  a  position  in  New  South  Wales  equal  to  that  of  sheep- 
breeding,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  general  climatic 
conditions  are  more  favourable  to  sheep  than  to  cattle,  and  the 
Colony  is  probably  destined  to  remain,  as  it  now  is,  the  great 
sheep-breeding  centre  of  Australia. 

Coiintiy  not  all      The  different  degrees  of  success  attending  sheep  farming  in 

fitted  for  sheep  .  i     ,  ,       •  , 

dmerent  parts  oi  the  country  has  long  since  directed  attention  to 

the  fact  that  each  part  of  Australia  is  not  equally  fitted  for  the 

production  of  fine  wools.    New  South  Wales  may  be  divided 

climatically  into  four  zones  : — (1)  The  coast  country  extending 

from  the  seaboard  to  the  main  range,  the  breadth  of  which  varies 

from  20  to  100  miles  ;  (2)  the  table-land  districts  on  the  summit 

of  the  range;  (3)  the  upper  part  of  the  western  slopes;  and  (4) 

the  interior,  or  "  salt-bush  country." 

Seaboard  not  Tlie  climate  of  the  eastern  seaboard  for  a  considerable  distance 
'  inland  is  too  moist,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  too  poor,  for  the 
adequate  sustenance  of  merinos,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  coarser 
breeds  of  sheep  would  not  deteriorate  through  the  limited  food 
supply  and  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country.  On  the  Hunter 
and  other  northern  rivers,  and  in  the  southern  coast  districts, 
where  the  soil  is  very  rich,  dairy-farming  and  agriculture  are  the 
leading,  and,  no  doubt,  the  most  profitable,  industries.  Sheep- 
breeding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  regions  towards  the 
summit  of  the  coast  range  ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  country 
near  the  sea,  the  soil  as  a  rule  is  unfavourable  to  sheep.  On 
crossing  the  coast  range,  however,  the  contrast  between  the 
aspect  of  the  country  just  entered,  and  that  left  behind,  is  very 
striking.  Here  the  grazing  and  wool-growing  capabilities  are  at 
once  apparent,  and  further  to  the  westward  a  still  greater  improve- 
ment is  visible. 

Riverine  In  the  abundant  pastures  of  the  Riverine  districts  the  wool  is 

Counti\.  j^^^  iha,n  in  the  country  immediately  west  of  the  table-lands, 
but  the  fleeces  are  generally  sound  and  heavy.  Further  in  tlie 
salt-bush  country  the  wool  suffers  both  in  the  weight  of  the  fleece 
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and  in  its  quality  ;  but  the  country  is  fattejiing,  and  the  stock  are 
generally  more  healthy  than  those  nearer  the  sea.  In  the  country 
on  the  further  side  of  the  Darling  the  great  summer  heat  is  adverse 
to  the  production  of  heavy  ileeces ;  hut  even  here  a  fair  class  of 
wool  is  produced,  as  the  stock-owners  are  constantly  introducing 
fresh  blood,  and  so  counteracting  the  tendency  towards  the 
degeneration  of  the  breed  of  sheep  which  might  otherwise  ensue. 

The  importation  of  stud  sheep  from  foreign  countries,  notably  imiK.rtatioii  of 
France,  Germany,  and  America,  which  was  continued  for  many  ^^"'^  ^^^'-P- 
years  after  the  superfine  quality  of  Australian  wool  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  markets  of  the  world,  pi'actically  ceased  even  before 
importation  was  legally  prohibited ;  for  it  had  become  apparent 
that  the  fleece,  instead  of  showing  signs  of  detei'ioration  under  the 
influence  of  the  climate,  had,  on  the  whole,  a  tendency  to  improve. 
The  introduction  of  sheep  and  cattle  into  New  South  AVales  was 
forbidden  for  many  years,  owing  entirely  to  the  fear  of  the 
stock-owners  that  their  herds  would  be  contaminated  by  scab  and 
other  diseases  prevalent  in  European  flocks  ;  but  these  restrictions 
were  removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888,  and  432  pure 
bred  sheep,  comprisiiig  354  American  merino,  60  German  merino, 
and  IS  English  stud  sheep  arrived  in  1891,  in  addition  to  14,026 
stud  sheep  from  other  parts  of  Australasia. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  as  far  as  the  fleece  is  con- Superiority  of 
cerned  the  Australian  merino  has  little  to  gain  by  any  further  ^  ' 
admixture  of  European  or  American  blood,  but  it  is  equally 
admitted  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  physique  of 
the  animal.  To  produce  a  larger  carcase,  without  intei'fering  with 
the  quality  of  the  fleece,  many  experiments  have  been  made,  but 
without  much  success,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  crossing  of 
noted  breeds  of  English  rams  with  Australian  ewes  has  invariably 
resulted,  after  a  generation  or  two,  in  a  deterioration  of  the  merino. 
The  breeding  of  sheep  for  consumption,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
woo],  has,  therefore,  developed  naturally  into  two  distinct  fields  of 
industry.  It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  carcass  of  the 
ordinary  Australian  merino  when  dressed  averages  about  461  lb., 
whereas  dressed  carcases  of  the  Lincoln  or  Leicester  breed  would 
average  57  to  60  lb. 
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Di-ceds  of  sheep.     ^Iie  various  breeds  of  sheep  in  the  Colony  are  the  Merino, 

Lincohi,  Leicester,  Downs,  and  Romney  Marsh,  and  crosses  of 

the  long  woolled  breeds,  principally  with  the  merino.   At  the  close 

of  1891  the  respective  numbers  of  merino  and  long-wooUed  sheep 

and  cross-breeds,  stood  thus  : — 

Merino   60,252,458 

Loug-woolled  sheep    641,152 

Cross-breeds   937,806 


Total   

Subdivided  as  per  following  table  : — 

Merino. 


61,831,416 


ComhiMrj. 

Sheep. 

Rams. 

Ewes. 

Wethers. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Pure  and  studi  73,740  |  780,708 
Ordinary          |   93,176  12,375,570 


Superfine. 

321,043  I  363,900 
1,908,490  |l,560,633 


1,5.39,391 
5,937,869 


Pure  and  studj  99,395 
Ordinary   I  203,293 


Medium. 
1,559,561  I   62.3,629  I  918,806 
7,787,651  14,039,412  14,326,613 


7,477,260 


3,201,391 


Strong. 

Pure  and  studl  63,614  11,296,538  |  895,023  |  754,089 
Ordinary   1  124,422  '5,410,700  ,4,096,764  )3,042,397 

Total,  Combing   


19,558,360 


3,009,264 
12,674,283 


15,683,547 
42.719,167 


Clothing. 
Superfine. 

Pure  and  studj  21,903  1  327,615  1   260,700  1  197,809 

Ordinary   ]  40,657  I   840,075  I  760,659  I  467,181 

Medium. 

Pure  and  studl  42,269  |  533,338  I  337,118  I  323,736 
Ordinary   '  88,306  |3,731, 145  12,117,184  )l, 743,093  1 

Strong. 

Pure  and  studj  34,900  I  925,000!  605,406  1  528,119] 
Ordinary   |  45,563  !l,585,805  ;1,083,908  |  891,802  | 

Total,  Clolhing   

Total  number  of  Mebino  Sheep  


808,027 
2,108,572 


1,236,461 
7,679,728 


2,093,425 
3,607,078 


2,916,599 


8,916,189 


5,700,503 
17,533,291 
60,252,458 
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LONG-WOOLLED  ShEEP. 


Sheep. 

Rams. 

Ewes. 

Wethers. 

Lambs. 

Total. 

Lincoln. 

Pure  and  stud 

8,982 

48,838 

1  38,505 

32,513 

[  128,838 

Ordinary   

10,397 

101,018 

1  76,298 

57,755 

1  245,468 

Total   374,306 

Leicester. 


Pure  and  stud 
Ordinary   

7,247 
7,291 

31,114 
48,590 

26,106 
51,100 

17,572 
31,754 

82,0.39 
138,735 

Tnt,-il   

Downs. 

Pure  and  stud 

933 
880 

6,032 
10,324 

5,128 
8,591 

4,220 
6,946 

16,313 
26,741 

Total   

Romney  Marsh. 

Pure  and  stud 

197 
507 

351 
1,053 

390 
520 

938 
2,080 

Total  

Crosses — Long-woolled  with  Merino  principally. 

Crosses  1 

7,876  1 

293,811  1 

409,498  1 

226,621  1 

937,806 

Grand  total  

220,774 


43,054 


3,018 
641,152 

937,806 


The  sexes  and  classes  of  sheep  at  the  end  of  1891  were  estimated 
as  follows : — 

Rams    975,548 

Ewes    27,694,837 

Wethers    17,664,562 

Lambs   15,496,469 


61,831,416 
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No  necessity  for     The  cHiuate  of  New  SoutL  Wales  admits  of  stock  of  all  kinds 

housiiiy  stock. 

being  left  in  tlxe  open  air,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  housing 
them  during  the  winter  months.  The  sheep  are  either  kept  in 
paddocks  or  under  the  care  of  shepherds,  though  on  some  stations 
they  are  both  shepherded  and  paddock ed.  During  1891  there 
were : — 

PaddockecT    60,127,284 

Shepherded   917,321 

Paddocked  and  shepherded   786,811 

61,831,416 

Padfiockiiig  The  advantages  of  the  paddockiug  system  are  now  universally 

system. 

recognized  ;  the  country  will  carry  one-third  more  sheep  ;  the  wool 
will  be  longer  and  sounder,  and  the  fleece  as  a  whole  one-third 
better ;  the  feed  will  be  cleaner  and  less  liable  to  grass-seed  ;  the 
lambing  on  the  average  of  years  will  be  better  ;  the  sheep  will 
increase  in  size,  they  will  live  longer  and  continue  longer  profit- 
able ;  they  will  be  freer  from  foot-rot  and  other  diseases  ;  the 
expjense  of  working  the  station  will  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  what 
it  would  be  if  the  sheep  were  shepherded  ;  and  finally,  the  owner 
will  be  able  to  devote  the  principal  part  of  his  time  to  improving 
his  sheep,  instead  of  spending  it  in  attempting  to  manage  a 
number  of  shepherds  and  hut-keepers. 

Poiceiitago  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  lambing  under  both 

of  laiiibilit;-. 

systems  for  the  last  seventeen  years  : — 


Year. 

Paddocked. 

1  Shepherded. 

1  Year. 

Paddocked. 

Shepherded. 

1875 

73 

68 

1884 

55 

51 

1876 

61 

54 

1885 

79 

64 

1877 

56 

50 

1886 

66 

62 

1878 

83 

74 

1887 

78 

69 

1879 

78 

72 

1888 

55 

40 

1880 

81 

72 

1889 

64 

54 

1881 

63 

49 

1890 

71 

65 

1882 

59 

51 

1891 

69 

63 

1883 

64 

57 
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The  number  of  ewes  at  the  close  of  1890  was  25,373,440  ;  but  Lambs  marked, 
allowing  for  deaths  fi'om  natural  causes,  slaughtering,  and  export, 
the  number  at  the  time  of  lambing  was  probably  not  more  than 
23,343,000.  A  percentage  of  69,  as  estimated  by  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Stock,  would  give  a  total  of  16,107,000  lambs,  while 
the  number  marked,  as  shown  l\y  the  Live  Stock  returns,  was 
14,690,026.  When  due  allowance  is  made  for  deaths  between  the 
time  of  lambing  and  of  marking,  it  will  be  found  that  the  estimate 
of  the  Chief  Inspector  is  very  accurate. 


WOOL. 

The  quantity  of  wool  exported,  tlie  produce  of  New  South  ^ew  Soutii 
Wales,  during  1870  and  subsequent  periods  ending  with  1891,  is  ported.^^°°' 
given  in  the  subjoined  table.  A  large  proportion  of  the  clip  is 
exported  to  Europe  via  the  adjacent  colonies  as  already  alluded  to 
in  the  chapter  on  Commerce.  During  1870  nearly  46  per  cent,  of 
New  South  Wales  wool  was  shipped  from  ports  outside  the  Colony, 
but  in  1891  the  proportion  had  declined  to  about  28  per  cent. 
The  weights  given  are  Oii  the  assumption  that  all  the  wool  was 
shipped  in  grease  : — 


Quantity  of  New  South  Wales  Wool  Exported. 


Year. 

N.S.  Wales 

Victorian 

S.  Australian 

Queensland 

Total. 

ports. 

ports. 

ports. 

ports. 

lb. 

lb. 

ft. 

lb. 

ft. 

1870 

34,608,600 

20,411,889 

8,787,126 

6.3,807,615 

1875 

48,635,6-2-2 

55,305,262 

9,184,725 

150,000 

113,275,009 

1880 

99,011,710 

63,367,669 

11,298,297 

404,598 

174,082,274 

1885 

132,  .539,441 

45,311,695 

8,215,265 

387,986 

186,454,387 

1886 

122,901,992 

48,597,092 

22,923,412 

297,037 

194,719,533 

1887 

159,704,606 

58,687,888 

21,718,339 

112,762 

240,223,595 

1888 

188,990,931 

59,155,698 

8,121,721 

28,839 

256,297, 189 

1889 

183,881,857 

74,857,400 

2.5,372,201 

126,804 

284,238,262 

1890 

168,8.36,103 

70,808,013 

17,475,612 

55,104 

257,174,832 

1891 

255,204,601 

81,689,892 

19,731,728 

470,733 

357,096,954 
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The  proportion  of  the  total  clip  i-eaching  New  South  Wales 
ports  compared  with  what  was  despatched  by  way  of  Melbourne, 
Adelaide,  and  Brisbane  was  : — 


Year. 

Perceiitaji'e  sliipped  froni 
New  South  Wales  ports. 

J-  CI  LCll  UtiyC    C>lll|JUt;LI.  llUIIt 

other  Colonial  ports. 

1870 

54-2 

45-8 

1875 

42-9 

57-1 

1880 

56 '9 

43'1 

1885 

71-1 

28-9 

1886 

63-1 

36-9 

1887 

66-5 

33-5 

1888 

73-7 

26-3 

1889 

64-7 

35-3 

1890 

65-6 

34-4 

1881 

71-5 

28-5 

As  the  season  for  exporting  wool  does  not  wholly  fall  within 
tlie  calendar  year,  the  quantities  of  wool  stated  in  the  foregoing- 
table  for  any  year  refer  partly  to  that  year,  and  partly  to  the 
previous  one.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of 
sheep  shorn,  and  distinguishes  those  whose  fleece  Avas  washed  pre- 
Tendency  to  vious  to  shearing.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a 
siieai  in  giease  j^^rked  tendency  to  shear  in  grease,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact 
that  freights  are  now  much  lower  than  formerly.  Besides,  the 
price  obtained  for  washed  wool  in  excess  of  greasy  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  washing  : — 


Number  of  Sheep  shorn. 


Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Year. 

In  Grease. 

H.-W.  and 

Sjiout. 

Creeli- 
washed. 

Scoured. 

In  Grease. 

Washed. 

1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

25,298,211 
29,485,675 
29,505,143 
30,075,145 
24,110,459 
28,324,595 
29,446,157 
31,082,201 
35,426,832 
36,553,856 
40,9.35,736 
45,619,967 

1,015,556 
398,800 
273,600 
317,375 
306,908 
38,000 
36,645 
90,000 

80,000 

6,164,859 
2,415,714 
1,780,984 
2,156,874 
801,408 
642,424 
494,544 
647,945 
416,779 
475,254 
1,271,712 
426,201 

2,660,141 
739,592 
323,900 
149,468 
307,950 
267,250 
965,874 
554,687 
875,280 

1,446,105 
580,794 

1,093,886 

Not  reco 
3,129,995 
3,814,788 
4,833,437 
3,010,459 
4,113,383 
5,5.35,350 
8,135,458 
6,053,509 
6,790,889 
9,285,871 
10,531,106 

rded. 
155,939 
102,300 
83,241 
80,990 
42,584 
62,100 
123,745 
23,756 
74,693 
33,521 
31,542 
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The  average  -weight  of  fleece  obtained  since  1880  is  given  in  the  weWit  of  fiocoj. 
table  herewith.    The  heavy  fleece  realized  in  late  years  from  hot 
water  and  spout-washed  sheep  arose  probably  from  the  circiun- 
stance  that  the  sheep  so  treated  were  few  in  numl^er,  and  of  a 
finer  class  than  ordinary  : — 


Average  Weight  of  Fleeces. 


Sliccp. 

Lambs. 

Year. 

In  Grease. 

Creek- 
washed. 

Scoured. 

In  Grease. 

Washed. 

1880 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

lb.  oz. 

5  7 
5  0 
5  0 
5  2 
5  0 
5  Ih 
5  5L 
5  9 
5  64 
5  134 
5  lis 
5  9 

lb.  oz. 

3  3S 
2  12i 

2  14 

3  0 

2  15 

3  2 
3  0^ 
3  14 
3  l| 
3  3 
3  2 
2  141 

lb.  oz. 
2  94 
2  84 
2  94 
2  12" 

2  14 

3  0 
2  14 
2  14 
2  9i 

2  14 

3  4i 
3  7 

II3.  oz. 
Not  reco 
2  1 
1  14J 
1  14 
1  13 
1  12 
1  9i 
1  12i 
1  11 
1  114 
1  14| 
1  15 

lb.  OZ. 
rded. 

1  u 

1  6' 
1  0 
1  8 
1  34 
1  5" 
1  7 
1  9 
1  74 
1  44 

Wool  is  put  up  at  the  stations  in  packs  which  wei^h  from  10  Ih. 

^  ^  °  Weight  and  size 

to  12  Bj.  each.    The  bales  are  usually  4  ft.  6  in.  or  5  ft.  3  in.  in  of  baks. 
length,  and  2  ft.  2  in.  in  breadth  and  depth,  and  weigh  when 
packed  about  450  lb.    Before  being  shipped  they  are,  however, 
"dumped "in  a  hydraulic  press,  and  thus  reduced  to  le.ss  than 
half  their  original  length. 


VALUE  01^  THE  WOOL  CLIP. 
The  wool  clip  of  Australasia  is  its  most  important  item  of  pro-  Wool  the  most 

1      ,  •  1  .  •  1    1  important 

cluction,  antl  it  may  be  said  that  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  in  export, 
a  large  measure  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  wool  market. 


The  following  table  summarises  the  state  of  the  export  trade 
of  New  South  Wales  wool  during  the  period  1860—1891,  and 
illustrates  the  growth  of  that  important  industry  during  thirty-two 
years  ;  Avhilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
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the  clip  may  be  easily  followed.    The  weights  given  represent  the 
actual  exports,  waslied  and  greasy  wool  being  taken  together  :  — 
New  South  Wales  Wool  Exported.  ' 


Vear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ft. 

£ 

ft. 

£ 

1860 

14,962,362 

1,454,289 

1876 

100,736,330 

5,565,173 

1861 

18,171,209 

1,768,978 

1877 

102,150,246 

5,256,038 

1862 

20,988,393 

1,801,186 

1878 

111,833,017 

5,723,316 

1863 

15,842,520 

1,316,520 

1879 

123,710,450 

6,491,198 

1864 

25,827,917 

2,294,615 

1880 

154,871,832 

8,040,625 

1865 

29,858,791 

2,283,560 

1881 

139,601,506 

7,149,787 

1866 

36,980,685 

2,830,348 

1882 

146,221,182 

7,433,091 

loD/ 

.2,  IZO,  iol 

looo 

TOD    l^il  TIA 

loo,  101,  /  lU 

y,o9»,  /ol 

1868 

27,067,256 

1,960,360 

1884 

173,986,303 

8,953,100 

1869 

51,269,672 

3,162,522 

1885 

168,151,659 

7,246,642 

1870 

47,440,610 

2,741,141 

1886 

173,985,640 

7,028,596 

1871 

65,611,953 

4,748,160 

1887 

216,450,342 

8,911,155 

1872 

50,233,453 

3,342,900 

1888 

235,848,944 

9,089,776 

1873 

62,998,692 

3,936,408 

1889 

261,853,484 

10,620,636 

1874 

75,156,924 

5,010, 125 

1890 

236,322,828 

8,991,396 

1875 

87,534,280 

5,651,643 

1891 

331,887,720 

11,036,018 

Effect  of  price  of     ^j;^  examination  of  the  preceding  figures  at  once  shows  how 

wool  on  national  o  o 

prosperity.  greatly  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  staple  article  of  export 
affect  the  national  prosperity.  The  exports  for  the  years  1884  and 
1886,  for  instance,  which  may  be  taken  as  practically  equal  in 
quantity,  represented  a  value  of  £8,953,100  in  the  former  year, 
whilst  in  the  latter  year  the  value  was  reduced  to  £7,028,596. 
Again,  comparing  1883  with  1891,  there  was  a  difference  in  quan- 
tity in  favour  of  the  latter  year  of  123,355,000  lb.  of  wool  weighed 
in  the  grease,  and  had  the  prices  of  1883  been  obtained  the  value 
of  the  1891  clip  would  have  exceeded  that  of  the  former  year  by 
£5,401,134,  whereas  the  excess  was  only  £1,437,257.  The  general 
strike  of  1890,  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  these  pages,  had  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  wool  trade  of  the  succeeding  year.    In  some 
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cases  during  1890  the  sheep  remained  unshorn  until  long  after  the 
usual  time,  and  in  many  others  the  wool  did  not  leave  the  stations 
until  the  close  of  the  year,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
woo]  clip  of  1890  was  of  necessity  held  over  for  export  in  the  suc- 
■ceeding  year. 

The  preceding  table  also  shows  tliat,  although  during  the  period  ^ 
under  examination  the  value  of  wool  has  greatly  fluctuated  from 
one  year  to  another,  the  tendency  to  a  settled  diminution  of  price 
is  unfortunately  too  clearly  discernible.  In  order  to  further 
illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  this  staple  in  the  London 
market  during  the  last  twelve  years,  the  following  table  will  give 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  average  value  realised  for  greasy  wool. 
The  values  given  were  those  ruling  at  the  five  principal  sales  of 
each  year,  and  have  been  altered  for  1890  and  previous  years  since 
last  publication. 


Average  Value  per  lb.  of  New  South  "Wales  Greasy  Merino  Wool 
in  the  London  Market. 


Sales. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

121 

lOi 

lOi 

10 

94 

9 

2ncl  „   

14* 

11 

lOi 

10 

9i 

81 

3rcl  „   

12 

11 

10 

9 

94 

8 

4th  „   

12 

lOi 

10 

91 

10 

7 

5th  „   

12 

104 

10 

10 

94 

74 

Sales. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1S91. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1st  Series   

7* 

lOi 

8 

9 

104 

9 

2nd  „   

6 

10"" 

8 

9i 

10 

10 

3rd  „   

8 

9 

8 

10" 

9 

94 

4th  „   

11 

Si 

81 

104 

10 

9 

0th  ,,   

10 

7i 

8| 

111 

9 

84 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  foregoing  table,  Sydney- 
shipped  greasy  wool  realised  from  14-ld.  to  6d.    The  maximum 
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Maxinmni  price  pnces  were  realised  during  1880,  -svlien  the  sales  opened  at  l^Jd. 

obtained  in  liSO. 

per  lb.  Prices  were  fairly  well  maintained  till  1883,  but  they 
began  to  decline  rapidly  until  the  lowest  market  was  reached  in 
the  second  series  of  1886,  when  greasy  wool  realised  as  little 
as  6d.  per.  B").,  but  at  the  end  of  that  year  the  prices  had  consider- 
ably advanced,  greasy  wool  selling  at  lOd.  These  prices  have 
)3een  exceeded  only  once  since,  which  was  at  the  December  sales 
of  1889,  when  the  price  obtained  for  greasy  was  Hid.  Since 
1889  the  price  of  greasy  wool  ranged  from  lOJd.  at  the  beginning 
of  that  year,  to  8|d.  at  the  fifth  series  of  1891.  The  first  sales 
of  1892  opened  at  the  last  mentioned  price,  but  after  that  period 
a  continual  decline  took  place,  till  in  June  greasy  wool  was  only 
bringing  8d.,  almost  the  same  rate  as  that  which  obtained  in  the 
unfavourable  season  of  1886.  The  average  price  per  bale  for  the 
last  seven  years  was  .£14,  while  tlie  pi'ice  obtained  during  the 
last  half  of  1891  was  only  £12  5s.  The  unsatisfactory  state  of 
the  markets  is  principally  attributed  to  the  general  financial 
depression,  exclusive  tariffs,  and  increased  production. 


Prospects  of  tlie 
wool  ini;lustr\'. 


The  state  of  the  wool  market  may  improve  as  the  adverse 
cii'cumstances  pass  away,  but  a  return  to  the  extremely  prosperous 
years  of  1871  to  1875,  or  even  those  of  1880  and  1882  is  very 
doubtful.  But  even  with  the  present  markets  there  is  no 
cause  to  view  unfavourably  the  further  extension  of  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  in  these  colonies.  In  the  ancient  seats  of  wool 
growing,  production  is  now  stationary,  and  in  some  of  the  areas 
recently  devoted  to  this  industry,  many  causes,  both  climatic  and 
otherwise,  are  likely  to  offer  serious  checks  to  its  extension,  while 
population  and  the  consequent  demand  for  wool  is  everywhere 
increasing.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  certain  that  unless  fresh  avenues 
are  open  to  the  wool  industry  in  those  countries  where  its  use  is 
comparatively  unknown,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  a  marked 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  article.  The  establishment  of  a  market 
China  and  .Japan  ^or  Australian  wool  among  the  teeming  populations  of  China  and 
woo i™^'^'*^* Japan,  where  the  nature  of  the  climate  itself  points  out  the  value 
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of  wool  as  an  article  of  clothing,  is  an  object  towards  wliich  tlie 
intelligent  glance  of  the  statesmen  of  Australia  might  well  be 
directed. 

It  is  a  moot  question  as  to  whether  the  climate  of  jSTew  South  Combing- an.i 

^  clothiiiy  wool. 

AVales  is  more  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  combing  than  a 
clothing  wool.  Although  the  former  is  looked  upon  with  most 
favour  by  wool  growers,  it  is  generally  recognised  that  there  are 
very  large  tracts  of  country,  esjiecially  where  the  salt-bush  pre- 
dominates, on  which  it  is  difficult  to  raise  a  good  combing  avooI, 
ajid  where  it  will  probably  be  found  more  profitable  by  wool 
growers  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  clothing- 
variety.  ■  , 

The  breeding  of  course-wooUed  sheep,  for  the   metropolitan  Coavsc-wooiied 

sheep. 

market,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  districts  along  the  coast.  The 
stock  raised  for  tliis  purpose  are  principally  of  the  Leicester  and 
Lincoln  breeds,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  greater  favourite  as 
a  producer  of  fat  lambs.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  cultivated 
solely  as  an  article  of  food,  the  coarse-woolled  sheep  is  quite  as 
profitable  as  the  merino. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  wool,  the  produce  of  each  of  the  ^,Y^^Q^  clip  of 
various  colonies  of  Australasia,  exported  during  the  year  1891,  will 
be  found  hereunder : — 


Colony. 

Quantity  -- 
Wool  in  Grease. 

Value. 

£ 

357,096,954 

11,036,018 

79,777,765 

3,792,938 

Queensland   

S9,0G9,524 

3,453,548 

South  Austraha   

49,724,664 

1,538,764 

8,783,073 

329,.385 

9,378,173 

418,460 

New  Zealand   

116,562,756 

4,129,686 

Total  

24,698,779 
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Value  of  clip. 


Consumptioij 
of  wool. 


The  estimated  value  of  the  wool  grown  in  each  colony  may 
appear  anomalous,  when  the  weight  of  the  clip  only  is  considered ; 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  comparing  the  weight  and 
value  of  this  staple,  that  there  is  a  wide  margin  of  difference  in 
the  average  value  of  the  wool  grown  in  one  colony  and  that  grown 
in  another. 

The  quantity  of  wool  consumed  by  the  manufacturing  ]iations 
of  the  world  amounted  in  1889  to  2,040,000,000  lb.  weighed  in 
the  grease.  Of  this  quantity  913,000,000  R).,  or  less  than  half, 
was  grown  in  the  various  countries  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
and  of  the  balance  605,000,000  R).,  or  about  53 7  per  cent., 
was  Australasian.  The  consumption  of  wool  was  thus  dis- 
tributed : — 


United  Kingdom  . , 
Continental  Europe 
North  America   

Total  


Home 
production. 


Imports. 


Total 
consumption. 


ft. 

133,000,000 
450,000,000 
330,000,000 


913,000,000 


ft. 

337,000,000 
660,000,000 
130,000,000 


1,127,000,000 


ft. 

470,000,000 
1,110,000,000 
460,000,000 


2,040,000,000 


Principal  wool 

consuminn- 

countries. 


During  recent  years  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  markets  available  for  the  shipment  of  wool ;  the  United 
Kingdom  is  no  longer  the  first  amongst  wool-manufacturing  coun- 
tries, though  its  consumption  of  imported  wool  is  still  equal  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  total  wool  imported.  The  relative  jiositions  of  the 
United  Kingdom,   America,  and  continental  Europe  as  wool 
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consumers  during  several  years  may  be  gleaned  from  tlie  following 
table  : — ■ 


Year. 

United  Kingdom. 

Continental 

North  America. 

Grand  Total. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1880 

.370,000,000 

882,000,000 

381,000,000 

1,033,000,000 

1881 

320,000,000 

952,000,000 

355,000,000 

1,627,000,000 

1882 

357,000,000 

969,000,000 

385,000,000 

1,711,000,000 

1883 

340,000,000 

969,000,000 

418,000,000 

1,727,000,000 

1884 

381,000,000 

1,017,000,000 

422,000,000 

1,820,000,000 

1885 

365,000,000 

1,021,000,000 

444,000,000 

1,830,000,000 

1886 

418,000,000 

1,03.3,000,000 

460,000,000 

1,911,000,000 

1887 

392,000,000 

1,030,000,000 

450,000,000 

1,872,000,000 

1888 

434,000,000 

1,056,000,000 

460,000,000 

1,950,000,000 

1889 

470,000,000 

1,110,000,000 

460,000,000 

2,040,000,000 

An  exact  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  various  countries  of  the  Wool-producing 

countries 

world  cannot  be  given,  but  sufficient  information  is  obtainable 
from  which  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  producing 
areas  may  be  determined  for  the  year  1889-90. 


Producing  areas. 


Sheep. 


Europe   

Asia   

Africa   

America     

Australasia  (1891)   

Total 


214,499,000 
71,669,000 
60,820,000 
143,581,000 
124,450,000 


615,019,000 


[Diagram.] 


Sydney  :  Charles  Potter,  Government  Printer.— 1893. 


